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FEBRUARY 2, 1895, 


FACTS AND SCRAPS. 

Janme had been very naughty. At night, 
after she had said her prayers, her mother said, 
“TI hope, Janie, you remembered how naughty 
you have been to-day, and asked to be for- 
given.” ‘ Well, I didn’t,” replied Janie. ‘‘ You 
really seemed to think I had so very bad 
that I thought you wouldn’t like it mentioned 
out of the y.”" 
* 


* * 


Is FLowine Harr Becomine ?—Lord Tennyson 
said that the most becoming fashion for the 
hair was to wear it loosely flowing. In_the 
Tennyson Memoirs a letter is quoted from Miss 
Ritchie, in which she describes her first visit to 
Farringford, and says, ‘‘In the course of the 
evening, a sudden transformation took place in 
all our ap ces. One of the sub- 
jects which came up in the course of conversa- 
tion was the fashion in which young ladies wore 
théir hair. He (Tennyson) said the most 
becoming fashion was to wear it flowing, 
without being put up at all, and wished that 
we would let ours hang down our backs. He 
suggested our trying the effect at once. We 
all, therefore, sat round the dinner table with 
our hair down, and for the rest of the evening, 
he approved of us very much, and said he 
wished the Empress Eugénie would set the 
fashion.” It seems that one of Tennyson’s 
reasons for advocating this juvenile mode of 
hair-dressing was a curious dislike to seeing the 
whole ear, because, as the Laureate said, ‘ So 
few women have specially small, well-shaped 
ears to show.” 


* * 


Mrrror LavnpERING.—Have many of m 
readers ever heard of mirror laundering, whic 
is much practised by clever women, who send 
their weekly washing to the laundries, but are 
afraid to trust their daintiest handkerchiefs and 
filmiest laces to these places when # mirror or a 
flat piece of glass is available? If you wants 
handkerchief to look brand-new as if it had just 
come out of the shop do not give it out to be 
done up, and do not iron it. Wash it as clean 
as you can, putting a very little blue into the 
water if necessary, rinse it repeatedly, and then 
plaster it up on the mirror or against the window 
pane to dry. In spreading it out on the glass, 
pull all the embroidered edges evenly, and see 
that the square of cambric sets strai ht and 
even. When it gets dry, and is peel off the 
glass, it will have the smooth transparency and 
peculiar gloss of lawn which has never been 
washed, and every leaf and flower of the 
embroidery will stand out clear and distinct. 

* * * 

Suy Lovers.—Girls may always rest assured 
that ifa shy man shows indication of affection 
for them hens indications are but slight evi- 
dences of a really great affection. A shy man 
is never insincere, and he simply cannot flirt. 
Girls sometimes despise the shy man because 
it occurs to them that he is a physical coward. 
And women, no matter what their stations in 
life, their education or their depth of feeling, 
unanimously, and as a sex, abhor the man who 
is a coward. The shy man, though he is thus 
so retiring in manner, is always, without excep- 
tion, braver than the blustering man, who in 
the trivialities of life has things so much his 
own way. When a girl wins a shy man’s 
affections he really thinks he is the luckiest man 
on earth. Of course, he ought to think this, but 
some men only say they think it. 

* * * 


To Lace Property.—Says & fashionable 
costume builder :—‘‘ To properly lace a corset, 
three laces should be employed. With the first 
you should lace from the top down to the two 
eyelet holes at the waist. With the second, 
lace from the lower end to within two holes of 
the two already left. With the third lace, 
secure the eyelet holes you have omitted. In 
this way the corset is separately adjusted to fit 
the bust, waist, and hips.” 

* * * 


Do not drudge like a galley slave n 
{ ness in such a laborious manner as if yo 
# mind to be pitied or wondered at. 


or do busi- 
u had a 
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MRS. STEEL’S NEWEST 
NOVELS.* 


Mrs. Frora ANNIE STEEL made so great a 
success with her Indian novel, ‘‘On the Face of 
the Waters,” dealing with the great Mutiny, 
that anything else from her pen inevitably 
attracts attention. Having an intimate know- 
ledge of Indian life, Mrs. Steel felt that Rudyard 
Kipling did not do justice to some phases of it, 
and, impelled largely by a desire to express 
some things that she felt strongly, she wrote in 
1898 her first novel, somewhat later in life than 
it is usual for an author to begin. In 1896, 
followed ‘‘On the Face of the Waters.” It 
produced a profound impression, and is still 
difficult to get at the libraries. 

Mrs. Steel was for several years one of the 
Government Inspectors of Girls’ Schools in 
India, and has thus a very close acquaintance 
with the peculiarities of the natives of that vast 
country. The spirit of the East appears to 
have entered into her; her style and her thought 
are touched with that glamour of colour, that 
tinge of vivid imagination, that superstitious 


consciousness which appear to belong to the | 
religions and the society of the East. One of | 


the two recent books before us, however, does 
not deal with India. In a measure it treats of 
the same type of thought, for the scene of “In 
the Tideway”’ is laid in the Scotch Highlands, 
where the Gaelic blood and the isolated life 
produces a character to some extent resembling 
that of the Indian natives. Yet the imaginative 
‘and superstitious atmosphere does not seem so 
realistic and so true to life in this case as in the 
others, and Mrs. Steel has done well to return 
in the other volume, ‘In the Permanent Way,” 
to the first source of her inspiration, for in 
Indian stories she has no rival except Kipling, 
and with a limitless field before her—all the 
strange customs, beliefs, and histories of India 
—she can well afford to leave the more ordinary 
stories of civilised life to the multitude of com- 
petitors who deal with like subjects. 

Of course, the skilled writer is perceptible as 
we read ‘‘In the Tideway ” too. In this book, 
asin her Indian novel, Mrs. Steel gives a rare 
little touch of the supernatural. It is the story 
of a party of friends on one of the Scotch 
islands, which is described with a precision that 
shows that Mrs. Steel is familiar with the local 
scenery, and sketches it with power. 

‘‘ They passed the slight hollow where Eval 
House sought a faint shelter, and the farmyard, 
whence, after depositing the sick gosling, Miss 
Willina had to escape at a run from a motley 
following of birds and beasts. So to the level 
stretches of moor and the full force of the 
blustering wind. It was a strange landscape to 
southern eyes. Earth, air and water blent in a 
triple alliance so close as to destroy indivi- 
duality. The sea lay landwards, the land sea- 
wards, and over both the nor’-wester swept 
unrestrained, cresting green waves of heather 
or water with an edging of white foam or purple 
(Willis gcc, Bane ane pane ated 


) 
“In the Tideway.” By Flora Annie Steel. (Archibald 
Constable & Co., Westminster. Price 6s.) 


| blossom. Were those hills eastward, across the 
' Minch, ‘or clouds? Was that level streak of 
light westwards the Atlantic or a glint of sky? 
Was the water showing at your feet between 
miniature cliffs of sphagnum moss salt or fresh ? 
And did the land really sway before the wind, 
or was it only your footstep making the spo 
soil rise and fall? ‘This, however, was in the 
low ground eastward. Westward the rocks 
began to pile themselves gregariously in cairns, 
and the moorland rose gradually, so gradually 
that when its edge was reached you were sur- 
prised to find yourself so far above the shining 
plain of sea. 

‘“‘ Here on a promontory commanding a magni- 
ficent view and also a perfect exposure to all the 
winds of heaven, stood the modern shooting- 
box of Roederay Lodge. Though substantial 
enough for the 19th century, it reminded one 
irresistibly of those Swiss chalets in boxes which 
are to be bought for a sixpence in the Lowther 
Arcade ; the fault, no doubt, of its surroundings: 
above all of a sound which seemed to monopolise 
the whole landscape—the sound of the Atlantic 
rolling in upon two miles of shelving sand a 
little to the southward—a sound that went on 
night and day, day and night without a pause; 
rhythmically true to a second, not to be shut 
out by any device of man. The strongest must 
put up with it, or go away. On this particular 
September day, with the keen, bright north- 
wester sending a cross sea round the point, its 
voice had a querulous ring in it, very different 
from the roar which echoed for fifteen miles 
across the island when the Atlantic was ina 
south-westerly mood. 

‘Rick Halmar, however, being a sailor, 
accustomed to the sea in all tempers, took 
little heed of its tone. He sate to leeward 
of a cairn, which tradition ssid marked the 
| grave of a Viking, and whittled away at @ piece 

of wood he had found close by ; the pretence of 
fishing having been set aside when Miss Willina’s 
decided little figure disappeared from sight. 
He whittled with more than the sailor’s ordinary 
dexterity, for his father had been a Norwegian, 
sprung from a long line of ancestors who had 
whiled away the winter days, when their ships 
were in dock, with wood-carving. Not much 
else save the trick of the knife, a straight Norse 
nose, and a passion for the sea, had Eric 
Halmar inherited from the father he had never 
seen.” 


Much of the story turns upon the vagaries 
of the Gulf Stream, which, at a certain time of 
year, it appears, alters its current and drifts 
north, where people are accustomed to see it 
drift south; moreover, it brings on its bosom 
logs of mahogany, of which a drift pile is made 
on the shore and is the property of the Govern- 
ment. It is a rarely weird region, for a neigh- 
bouring island is given up entirely to graves— 
the graves of pre-historic persons, in which, 
occasionally, rough antique ornaments are 
found. An old silver ring which has been found 
in a viking’s tomb plays a considerable part in 
| the story, and so does a superstitious idea that 
whatever is left on a particular grave disappears, 
being taken by the dead as a tribute, and if they 
do not approve of it on examination they send 
it back to work evil to the living for a month 
and a day. This local tradition is firmly 
believed by the middle-aged aunt of the young 
| man whom we have just seen carving, and as 
| she further objects to his carving copies of the 
| South Sea islanders’ idols, she is genuinely 
| distressed when she finds that the particular 


|numbo- jumbo above alluded to has been 


inadvertently left out on the viking’s tomb. 
The next day, indeed, the image has disappeared 
when she goes to look fcr it. It has, in fact, 
been taken up by a professor who has come 
out there on purpose to study archeology. 
From his hands it passes into those of the 
heroine, Lady Maude, and the ill-fortune which 
happens to her and to the original carver of the 
idol may be held, if the reader wishes, to have 
originated in the anger of the vikings in the 
tomb, and their dissatisfaction with the gift! 

Nor is this the only touch of the supernatural, 
for Lady Maud quite unexpectedly discovers 
that her husband is a dipsomaniac, kept only 
from getting drunk by the hypnotic control of 
the man who is supposed to be his valet. The 
boat by which the servants were coming having 
been detained, Lady Maud has found her hus- 
band lying drunk on the floor, and the next 
day, when the valet arrives, he asks for an 
interview with her. 

‘“‘ Lady Maud at the writing-table rested her 
head on her hand, feeling a sudden need for 
courage. They had all come back, and some 
things must be faced before life could run 
smoothly once more. Eustace must be made 
to understand that there was to be no drifting, 
and her husband must consent to let her hand 
be on the tiller-ropes. 

‘Well, Hooper? ’ she said, as he came in. 

‘‘He was rather a diffident-looking man ; 
nervous, too, in his manner. ‘I am sorry to 
have to trouble your ladyship, but I think Dr. 
Haddon would wish it, under the circumstances. 
It is about master, your ladyship.’ 

‘“‘ Aer heart gave a great throb. 
master, Hooper ? well ’— 

‘‘ The diffident man, holding on to the door- 
knob as for support, cleared his throat. ‘It isa 
little difficult, my lady, and Mr. Gordon, when 
he spoke to me, was for saying nothing; but I 
have been considering the matter, and I think 
Dr. Haddon ’— 

‘6¢ Who is Dr. Haddon ? ’ 

‘¢T was not quite sure if your ladyship knew 
anything. But master was under Dr. Haddon 
for atime. It—it is for the liquor habit, my 
lady. Dr. Haddon is most successful. He 
was most successful with master. Four years 
I have been with him since we came back from 
America, and never till last night’— He 
coughed slightly and paused. 

‘Lady Maud sate staring at him without a 
word. 

‘© *T am very sorry, my lady. The other ser- 
vants will tell you how distressed I was to be 
absent from my duty. It arose from my not 
understanding the porter’s accent, my lady; 
but it will not occur again. I mean, my lady, 
th—ahem!—nothing of the sort will occur 
again. So there is no need for—for distress or 


‘Your 


anxiety.’ 
“¢ You mean, that so long as—as you are with 
Mr. Wilson’’——So far she managed, in a cold, 


hard voice; then came silence. 

“¢ Just so, my lady ; it is a question of influ- 
ence. I undertake the entire responsibility. 
There is really no cause for alarm.’ 

‘“‘¢ That—that will do, Hooper. You can go.’ 
Her one thought was to get rid of this man, 
this servant, who seemed to have reached out 
his common hand and touched her very soul. 
He paused, still with his hand on the door. 

“““T beg pardon, my lady, but there is one 
thing. Dr. Haddon’s system is based on influ- 
ence. It does not allow any appeal to—ahem’ 
to the moral sense. Therefore, if your lady- 
ship could kindly treat the mistake of yesterday 


———o 


with silence, it would be better—for the 
system. Dr. Haddon ines failure on 
war sok agg ads system, and an: 
may be dangerous. F 
* ¢T quite understand. You can go.’ 
‘s When was left alone, she sate stering on 
at the door he had closed behind him. Behind 


impossible, 
married her husband without caring for him, but 
she had married him also because she intended 
—— 7 care —— 
was & ; ent 
Bhe had. ‘not warried Wdward 
Wilson-cum-Haddon-cum- Hooper. 


along that he was a weak man; but that the 


possibility of his li decently lay in th 
will Sf anotier man was hopeless, Horrible 


tebe at the Brg on ie Re ry owe 
ly ypnotism was to e 
future regeneration of the world, bok new that 


even a suspicion of it touched her inner life it 
left her in wild revolt. . . . 


‘‘ Like most women who marry men to whom 
they are indifferent, she had looked forward, 
odd as it may seem, to having children who 
would give a zest to an otherwise insipid life. 
And now the mere possibility was a terror: 
not in pity for those who might come handi- 
capped into the race, but from sheer physical 
horror that they should be his and hers. 
this terror came uppermost in the firet few 
minutes of shock.” 

How Lady Maud starts to run away from 
this contemptible dipsomaniac, and how the 
Gulf Stream interferes, and the evil fate of the 
fetish catches her in a quicksand, must be left for 
the volume to tell. 

But we gladly turn from this book to the 
volume of Indian stories, called after the title 
of one of them, “In The Permanent Way.” 
Of the nineteen short tales that the volume 
contains, the. one which gives the title to the 
book appears to us to be far from the most 
interesting. It is the story of an Indian fakir 
who has taken it into his head to plant himself 
for his lifelong meditations exactly on the spot 
where it is necessary that the railway shall 
pass. Although he behaves himself as 
though he were a bronze image sitting on the 
sands with its hands on its knees; still, when 
he is lifted out of the way and put down a few 
feet to the left of where the line is to go, he 
quietly gets up in the night and moves back to 
his old position. While they are making the 
railway it does not particularly matter: “It 
seemed to me rough on the thin man to stick a 
red flag in the small of his back as a threat to 
annex the only atom of things earthly to which 
he still clung, so I told them to let him do 
duty as a survey mark, for I know that once a 
man of that sort fixes on a place in order to 
gain immortality by penance, he sticks to it 
till mortality, at any rate, comes to an end. 
This one, I found out from the villagers, had 
been there for ten years; of course, they 
said he never ate nor drank, nor moved, 
but that, equally of course, was absurd.” But 
ultimately, when the railway is finished, and 
the trains run along, the case becomes far more 
troublesome. It is not for the holy man to 
move himself out of the way of the train; if it 
is Heaven’s will that he shall be run over and 
destroyed so it must be. But Craddock, the 
drunken driver of the material train, which 
makes all the first journeys along the line, 
cannot allow himself to run over the old person, 
and insists upon stopping the train long enough 
to get down and lift him out of the way, justify- 
ing himself by the explanation that the regula- 
tions of the line authorise him to stop the train 
to get a cow out of the way, and surely he may 
equally do so for the aged man whom he calls 


out at the first junction. 
to be, for there is a collision between the 
train in which he is and another, and when 
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“Old Meditations.” The tragic end of the 
story, when Craddock, after keeping sober for 
many months on purpose to save his protegé, 
at last gets drunk and sacrifices himself in a 
vain effort to carry out his usual salvation of 


the other, may perhaps be guessed. 


It is curious how frequently the tragedy of 
these stories turns upon the religious belief 
in which the people, whether Hindoos or 
Mohammedans, have been nurtured, and 
which we Europeans are able to look at 
with an equally impartial eye, and to 
perceive how tragic it is that a whole 
life should be sadly affected by such baseless 
superstitions. Perhaps the most pathetic of all 
the tales is the one called ‘‘ A Tourist’s Ticket,” 
describing the sacrifices and efforts of Raheem, 
a carver of ivory combs, to secure both his own 
salvation and that of his dissipated brother by 


going twice on pilgrimage to Mecca, once for 
each of them. It appears that it is possible for 
a pilgrim to solemnly make over to another | bab 


person the eternal benefit of the journey. 


Raheem is already a past pilgrim, but he knows 


well that his bad brother will never find salva- 
tion for himself, and he prepares to go labori- 
ously on pilgrimage again, working hard and 
hoarding all that he can to obtain the 


‘And | means of doing 80, purposing {before he 


starts to make over the benefit of the 


previous pilgrimage to his brother. When 


at length Raheem has laboriously saved the 
money to go again, and transferred the previous 
pilgrimage to his brother’s account, it is quite 
moving, even to us who do not for one moment 
suppose that eternal salvation is effected by 
going a pilgrimage to Mecca, to see the bad 
brother steal the ticket and sell it at half price 
to use the money on his own dissipation, leaving 
the unfortunate Raheem nothing but the empty 
case, so that he will not be able to go. 
Having entered the train his loss is discovered, 
and he is warned that he will be turned 
But this is not 


Raheem recovers consciousness it is to find that 
both his feet have been amputated : 

‘© Walk?’ echoed the doctor, with a signi- 
ficant look at his assistant. Then he sat down 
on the edge of the cot, and told the truth. 

‘‘ Raheem heard it, looking incredulously at 
the cradle, and then suddenly he interrupted a 
platitude about its being better to be a cripple 
than to die, with an eager question : ‘ Then the 
Huzoor means that I shall never be able to 
walk again?’ 

‘“‘ The doctor nodded. 

«« ‘ May God reward the Huzoor for ever and 
ever,’ said Raheem in a whisper, raising both 
hands in a salute, and his face was one radiant 
smile. 

“Dt. Westlake looked at his assistant as they 
passed on to the next cot. ‘ They are an incom- 
prehensible people,’ he said in rather an injured 
tone. ‘I never expected a man to thank me 
rapturously for cutting off both his feet.’ 

‘‘ He did not know that cripples are specially 
exempted from the duty of pilgrimage, and that 
the patient was repeating his version of the 
text, ‘It is better to enter halt into life, than 
having two feet to be cast into hell.’” 

Equally sad, or more so, are the stories which 
turn, as many do, on the superstitions peculiar 
to women, who, poor souls! in blind faith 
believe the theological dogmas that degrade them 
and destroy them, and are themselves the first 
to turn upon, and reproach, and thwart the more 
enlightened men who try to disturb their 
religious belief. Not all the stories, however, 
are so tragic as the fate of the widow whom the 
young educated Brahmin intended to marry, to 
the anguish of his mother—or the tale of the 


| unhappy beloved wife, all of whose children are 
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girls, and who is therefore obliged to herself 
urge her husband to bring home a second wife. 
There are a few merry stories, and Mrs. Steel 
touches the light harp as skilfully as she sounds 
the tragic chord. 


—_—_—_—_————E 
WOMEN POOR-LAW GUARDIANS. 
Tz Women’s Co-operative Guild is issuing the 
following leaflet of ‘‘ Points for Canvassers,” 
for use at the forthcoming Poor-Law elections. 
Each branch will receive a copy, and further 
copies can be had at a small charge on applica- 
tion to the general a 

Why should women candidates be supported ? 

1. Because so many women and children 
receive relief. The women and children who 
receive relief outnumber men by three to one. 
yy whew men alone be left to deal with 

em 
Babies.—A healthy start in life is of the first. 
importance. Women should devise the best 
means for securing this. Do men usually know 
the needs of babies? The Infant Life Protec- 
tion Act gives power to guardians to deal with 

y-farming. Would not women be specially 
suited to administer this Act ? 

‘Children.—There are about 60,000 ‘ Children 
of the State.” Their treatment and education 
is one of the most important of Poor-Law 
problems. Shall they be sent to elementary 
schools? Shall they be boarded out, or put 
under the care of “fathers” and ‘‘ mothers ” in 
cottage homes? What is the best training to 
fit them for work when they pass out of the 
guardians’ hands? Should not women have a. 
—_ in all Wee ? a ; 

oung Women.— Women guardians can 
arrange, with the board’s consent, to deal 
separately with these sad cases. Is it desirable 
they should come before a board of men only ? 

2. Because of the sick, insane, and old people 
to be cared for. Infirmaries and asylums are 
full of suffering x, and the workhouses con- 
tain large numbers of the aged and chronic 
invalids. Visiting committees of women have 
in many cases been appointed, but they are 
without power. Is not the care of the sick and 
old always recognised as work for which women 
are specially fitted ? 

8. ause so many women officials and 
servants are employed. The large staff of 
women employed in workhouses and infirmaries 
is a strong argument for women guardians. 
The matrons, the nurses, the cottage mothers, 
the cooks and others, all find the advantage of 
@ woman ian’s help and knowledge. 
Should men alone be left to appoint and 
superintend the women officials ? 

4. Because workhouse management should 
be efficient and economical. Women’s expe- 
rience in their own homes, and their detailed 
knowledge of food, clothing, &c., would be in- 
valuable. They would help to make economies. 
and avoid mistakes. Should not women’s 
practical experience be utilised ? 

5. Because women are citizens. Women are 
as much concerned as men in the well-being of 
the country. Wise provision for the destitute 
and the future of children is as much the 
concern of women as of men. Women pay 
rates, and should therefore have a voice in the 
expenditure of rates. Why should women pay, 
and have no say ? 

Vote early for the women candidates. 


THE CHRISTENING OF INFANTS. 
At the conclusion of several inquests held at 
the St. Pancras Coroner’s Court, a juryman 
said he had noticed that in two of the 
cases infants had died from pneumonia after 
being taken to church to be christened. 
He thought that in the case of very young 
children mothers ought to be cautioned 
against taking their infants out into the 
cold for such a purpose. The Coroner said 
that if infants were well wrapped up he did not 
think taking them out was likely to harm them, 
but he believed that if parents chose to have 
the christening Soci at home the clergy 
would come to the house for that purpose. It 
was stated in court that people, however poor, 
could obtain the attendance of a clergyman at 
any hour of the day or night to perform the 
service of baptism. 3:7 [B 2282 Seeemew 
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“MARRIED WOMEN AND 
LITERATURE. 
Pup general public, from whose sapient deci- 


gions there is no appeal, has long ago declared 
that good wives cannot be manufactured out of 
literary women. The general public knows 


well enough that a literary woman is always 


slovenly, slipshod, and ink-besmeared, ignorant 


of the first principles of decent housekeeping, 
neglectful of her children, and utterly worthless 


in all domestic matters. Thus runs the decision 


of the general public on this question. 


This conviction of the general public is not 
founded on facts, but on a far more lasting 
‘material. Facts are said to be stubborn things, 
but ignorance and prejudice are far more 
stubborn, and on these is always based the 
opinion of the general public. If one were to 
assert that only literary women could be good 
‘wives and good mothers, he would be much 
nearer the truth, for the biographies of literary 
women are a wonderful record of brainwork 
accomplished, in many cases, under a pressure 
‘of drudgery that would have paralysed the 


mental powers of an ordinary woman, and the 


real literary woman is, in ninety-nine out of a 


hundred cases, a model of all the domestic 
virtues. 


The term literary woman needs definition, 
It is the women who are not in any 
sense literary who have brought reproach on 
I have known women 
who would sit down in the midst of dirt and 
disorder and read novels from morn till night. 
A woman who belongs to sixteen clubs, to the 
‘detriment of her domestic affairs, is not 
necessarily a literary woman, no matter how 
lengthy and how learned may be her club 
‘papers on “English Philosophy from Hobbes 
to Hume,” or “The Medieval Element in Kip- 
ling’s Poetry.” Dickens’ caricature, Mrs. Jellaby, 
was not a literary woman, yet public opinion 
amakes every literary woman a Mrs. Jellaby. A 
literary woman in the strictest sense of the 
words is a woman who produces literature, and 
the biographies of English-speaking women of 


however. 


the literary women. 


letters contain nothing that will sustain the 
Mrs. Jellaby theory. 
SOME LITERARY HOUSEWIVES. 

In her “ Autobiography” Harriet Martineau 
says of herself and her sisters: ‘I have men- 
tioned that we were well practised in some 
‘matters of domestic management. 
sew, iron, mak- sweets, gingerbread and pastry, 
‘and keep order generally throughout the house.” 
She also says: ‘I liked that sort of occupation, 
and had great pleasure in doing what I could 
in that way; insomuch that I have sometimes 
felt myself what Gen. F. called his wife—‘a 
good housemaid spoilt.’ My ‘Guides to Ser- 
- vice,’ written twenty years afterward, may show 
something of this.” 

The list of Harriet Martineau’s works is a 
very lengthy one; but in spite of fiction and 
‘Political economy we feel sure that if her 
incipient romance with the college friend of 
her brother had ever ripened into marriage, 
the husband of this literary woman would 
have had a well-ordered household, well- 
darned socks, and plenty of buttons on his 
“shirts. 

George Eliot’s girlhood was spent on a farm, 
where she became an expert dairywoman, and 
-in after life she was proud to point to her right 
hand, which was larger than her left, as evidence 
of the many pounds of butter that she had 
made. She was as skilful with her needle as 
with her pen, and her sewing was said to be 
fairy-like in its fineness. Only fancy a baby 
dress made by the fingers of George Eliot! 


We could 
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Happy mother to have such a gift! and her 
biographer tells us that she was fond of 
bestowing 


such tokens on her friends. 


The author of ‘“‘ An Island Garden” was a 
beautiful combination of the literary and the 
Those who knew her 
intimately say that ‘she could do almost 
house and out 
of it, she was capable of everything. How 
beautiful her skill was as a dressmaker, the 
exquisite lines in her own black or gray or 
white dresses testified to everyone who ever 
sawher. . . . It may easily be said of her 
that one of the finest lessons she unconsciously 
taught was not only the value of labour, but the 
joy of doing things well.” In a letter written 
during the early part of her married life she 
says: ‘I do my washing now and get tired to 
death and half dead.” Sending the manuscript 
of some poems to James T. Field, she says: 
“‘ Here are some verses which have been evolved 
among the pots and kettles, to which you are 
welcome if they are good enough for you. 
Verses can grow when prose can't, ‘while 
greasy Joan doth keel the pot.’ The rhymes in 
my head are all that keep me alive, I do believe, 
lifting me in a half unconscious condition over 
the ashes heap, so that I don’t half realise how 
dry and dusty it is.” Another time she records 
having “ recovered the couch with nice brown 
cotton flannel,” also “the old, handsome arm- 
chair,” and made six curtains of old-gold- 
coloured cotton flannel with a band of brown at 
top and bottom ’—made them with her fingers, 
as she had no sewing machine—sewed seventeen 
rings on each one, covered all the pillows and 
cushions for chairs and sofas, polished every 
bit of brass and metal in the house; “and 
now,” she says, “I am going to make my 
pumpkin pies and mince, and see to my Thanks. 
giving plum pudding this morning.” One would 
think that a purely domestic woman could 


domestic elements. 


anything. . . - In the 


hardly do more than this. 


The reader would be inclined to weep) bitter 
tears over Louisa Alcott’s “‘ Life, Letters and 
Journals,” but for the fact that the writer is a 
genius. Pity is for common mortals who have 
not the consolations of intellect to sustain 
them, and we have only reverence and admira- 
tion for the woman whose diary for years ran 
after this fashion: ‘1858. In January I started 
. In May, when my 
school closed I went to L. as second girl. I 
needed the change, could do the washing, and 
was glad to earn my two dollars a week. 
Home in October with 34 dollars for my wages. 
After two days’ rest began school again. I 
earned a good deal by sewing in the evening 
I am 


a little school. . . 


when my day’s work wasdone. . . - 
grubbing away as usual, trying to get money 
enough to buy mother a nice warm shawl. I 
have eleven dollars, all my own earnings—five 
for a story and four for the pile of sewing I did 
for the ladies at Dr. Gray's society. . . . 
E. wanted a long story in twenty-four chapters, 
and I wrote it in a fortnight—one hundred 
and eighty-five pages—besides work, sewing, 
nursing, and company.” 

This is surpassed only by Mrs. Oliphant’s 
achievements. It taxes one’s credulity to learn 
that this sturdy Englishwoman once wrote a 
novel in six weeks, in the intervals of nursing a 
sick husband; that she scorned machine-made 
garments and delighted in her own fine needle- 
work. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s biography of Charlotte Bronté 
shows these children of genius—Charlotte, Anne, 
and Emily—to be housekeepers of the over- 
particular sort. Do we not remember how 
Emily punished Tiger for getting on her clean 
white bed, and how Charlotte would suspend 


her writing when inspiration was at a white 
heat in order to cut the eyes out of the potatoes 
before poor, blind Tabby peeled them ? 

Amelia E. Barr is said to be a housekeeper of 
the kind called notable, and she is the mother 
of fourteen children and the author of perhaps 
as many books. 


\ 
LITERARY WOMEN AS MOTHERS. 


The motherhood of the literary woman is 
indeed as unimpeachable as her domesticity. 
‘“‘ When I am amonglittle children,” said Harriet 
Martineau, “ it frightens me to think what my 
idolatry of my own children would have been.” 
The devotion of George Eliot to Lewes's chil- 
dren was very deep and tender, and the refer- 
ences to them in her letters show the real 
mother heart; The author of “Jo's Boys” 
mothered every dependent creature that came 
within her circle of influence, from the serene 
philosopher she called father to the helpless 
baby that was poor May’s legacy to her. Helen 
Hunt's adoration of her children was like that 
of Mrs. Burnett for the two boys, one of whom 
she has immortalised as Little Lord Fauntleroy- 
Mrs. Oliphant had an English family as to size, 
and was a genuine English mother in her 
unselfish labours for the welfare of her sons and 
daughters. 

The deeper one goes into the histories of 
literary women the more apparent it is that 
the best advice that could possibly be given to 
“Coelebs in Search of a Wife” is: Get a 
literary wife—if youcan. Fora good all-round 
domestic drudge there is nothing like a woman 
poet or a woman novelist.” 

If the reader is in an unusually thoughtful 
mood, however, it may occur to him to ask why 
domestic labours are required of a woman who 
is a poet and a novelist. When Harriet 
Martineau’s brother read her first published 
essay he said: ‘‘ Now, dear, leave it to other 
women to make shirts and darn stockings, and 
do you devote yourself to this.” A right manly 
utterance. And if every woman of letters 
could have such an emancipation proclamation 
read over her she would stand higher among 
her peers and her life would be pleasanter 
reading for her admirers after she is dead. 

Surely 


GENIUS SHOULD FURNISH EXEMPTION FROM 
DOMESTIC LABOURS,. 


It does in the case of man, and it should in 
woman’s case too. When a literary man 
contemplates matrimony his fiancée’s friends 
and relatives do not rise in a body to inquire 
whether he is a good pastry-cook, whether he 
could whitewash the kitchen, and do the Spring 
cleaning in an emergency, and whether he has 
been taught the noble art of making his own 
coats and trousers, and darning his wife's 
silken hose. As for his fiancée herself, she 
gives thanks to heaven for bestowing on her a 
husband who is a genius, she asks no questions 
as to his domestic qualifications, and she lays 
her youth, her health, her beauty, all she is, 
and all she might be, on the marriage altar, and 
counts it all well lost if only her worshipped 
man of genius has leisure and quiet and com- 
fort in which to produce his romances or his 
histories. ‘He is a genius,” she says, “ there- 
fore he must do nothing but write.” I imagine 
her indignation if some unappreciative neigh- 
bour should intimate that her man of genius 
would be a better sort of husband if he worked 
at the carpenter's trade three-fourths of his 
time, or knew enough of tailoring to make his 
own clothes. 

Woman instinctively recognises the exemp- 
tions that genius should ,bring to a man, but 
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bluestocking. Is there a novel simmering in 
brain? Drive her at once to the kitchen, 
set brains to simmering over a hot 
the novel evaporates and she 


tuxurious study and toying with .a fragile pen ? 
Nay, verily, not for woman. If she evolves the 
products of her genius at all let her do it 
“ among the pots, kettles and pans.” Our idea 
of perfect wifehood and motherhoood, “ the 
ever-womanly,” as Goethe puts it, has always 
included pots, kettles, pans, sewing 
washtubs and cooking-stoves, and this idea, so 
ancient and honourable, has got to be main- 
tained intact regardless of the yearnings of 
we genius. 

“JT feel very moral, to-day,” writes Miss 
Alcott to her sister, ‘having done a big wash 
alone, baked, swept the house, picked the hops, 
got dinner, and written a chapter in ‘ Moods.’” 
Think of an American man of letters making 
such a day’s record! Think of Mr. Howells, 
for instance, feeling very moral because he had 
done a big wash, baked a dozen or so loaves of 
bread, swept the house, picked the hops, got 
dinner and written a chapter in ‘“‘A Modern 
Instance.” A literary man would not be likely 
to feel “moral” after such a day’s work. 
Only 


THE ETERNAL PATIENCE OF WOMAN 
is equal toa strain like this. There never was but 
one man who combined the domestic and the 
literary life; it was the philosopher who built 
his hut by the Walden pond, and kept house 
for himself. It was no great feat, for he 
reduced life to its simplest conditions, and had 
nobody but himself to cook and clean and 
patch for. If he had performed these services 
for a wife and six or eight children, he would 
deserve a place in literature by the side of 
Margaret Oliphant, Louisa Alcott, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and the rest of the literary 
women whose work, beautiful and enduring as 
it is, is only an intimation of what they might 
have done under more favourable circum- 
stances. 

LITERARY WOMEN ONCE TABOOED. 

The way of the literary woman, whether maid 
or wife, has been hard from the very start. In 
Jane Austen’s time “ it was not thought proper 
for young ladies to study very conspicuously, 
and especially with pen in hand. Young ladies 
were expected to sit down in the parlor to sew 
or to practise their music, s0 as to be fit to 
receive callers, without any signs of blue- 
stockingism which could be reported abroad.” 
‘Miss Austen, out of regard for the feelings of 

her family, had to “cover up her manuscripts 
with a large piece of muslin work, kept on the 
table for the purpose, whenever any genteel 
people came in.” It must have been very 
helpful to Jane Austen to have to assume the 
mental attitude of a sneak thief every time she 
wrote a chapter of ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility.” We 
think “Vanity Fair” rather a considerable 
novel, but there is no knowing how much better 


it might have been if Thackeray had been 4 


women poets were “strong and worn with 


obliged to cover his manuscript with “a large 


piece of muslin work.” The conviction that 
you are about to disgrace your family and incur 
the scorn of “ genteel people ” was undoubtedly 
a great intellectual stimulus to the women 
writers of that day. It was about this time 
that Charlotte Bronté married her father’s | . 
curate, the Rev. Arthur Nicholls; and before |; 
the genteel bridegroom led her to the altar, he | ipxe 
exacted from her a promise that she would never | 'War 
write another novel. The poor, dear man 
thought he could stand the humiliation of 
having married a literary woman if she would 
only promise to be literary no more. Marrying 
a woman who had written a novel seems to have 
been like marrying a woman with a past. 


That “large piece of muslin work” is no 


longer a necessary feature of the literary 
woman's desk ; but 


THE FETTERS AND CHAINS OF DOMESTIC 
DRUDGERY 


still hang heavy about her, and when she 
writes a book, in the rare moments stolen from 
baking, sweeping,-nursing, cooking, and sewing, 
the critics of the land rise up and compare her 
work with man’s work and damn her with faint 
praise. In all the critical estimates of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s work that appeared after her death 
it was stated that, though a sweet womanly 
writer, her work could not be called great. 
Well, hardly ; great literary work is not pro. 
duced in such an environment as Margaret’s 
Oliphant’s domestic life. It is noticeable that 
the women whose literary work approaches 
most nearly the standard of men’s work are 
those who were unfettered by household and 
family cares. It is not probable that Sappho, 


‘“ burning Sappho,” ever made a loaf of bread in 


her life; George Sand never served an appren- 


ticeship at the washtub; Mme. de Stael’s youth 
was not spent in housework and plain sewing ; 


George Eliot, after entering on her career as & 
writer, seems to have divorced herself com- 
pletely from domestic matters, and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning knew no more about hquse- 
keeping and cooking than a Sistine Madonna. 


Literary critics are daily weighing woman's 
work and declaring with exultation that no 
woman has ever produced a play equal to 
Shakespeare’s or an oratorio equal to Handel's, 
or a poem like ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” All very true. 


‘Woman has been 


TOO BUSY PRODUCING THE SHAKESPEARES, THE 
HANDELS, THE MILTONS, 


and trying to make the modern home a 
‘‘Paradise Regained.” The pseudo-scientists 
who are weighing her brain and assuring her 
that she can never hope to do the literary work 
that man has done are premature by about 300 
years. It is not always the size of woman’s 
brain that keeps her from producing the sort 
of work man produces ; it is frequently the size 
of her darning ‘basket. And when I think of 
women who have borne from three to fourteen 
children and filled the varied professions of 
nurse, cook, laundress, housemaid, and seam- 
stress, and at the same time produced immortal 
literature, I am dumb with admiration. Milton, 
Shakespeare and Thackeray may well hide their 
diminished heads before the work of literary 
women like these. 

It is said that the hands of one of our best 


labour.”” I wish they had been sculptured in 
marble, as a perpetual witness to the domestic 
virtues of the literary woman and a perpetual 
protest against the so-called science that weighs 
her brains and her work against man’s. 


Lipa CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 


RATIONAL DRESS. 


lack of 
tion amongst knickerbocker riders, and those 
have led to this na 
th 


by various 
Rational Dress 
has just issued the following circular :— 

‘It is thought that the time is ripe for (mules 
a Rational Dress League, to bind together 
women who advocate a knickerbocker costume, 
and, by collective effort, to break down the 
absurd but unfortunately widespread prejudice 
against a sensible dress for women. 

‘‘For this purpose a meeting will be held at 
some convenient centre, at which the objects 
and constitution of the proposed League will 
be made known and various suggestions 
discussed. 


is highly important that all persons 
interested in'this matter should write to the 
Secre as soon as possible, g their 
approval and their intention of present 
at the meeting, full particulars of which will be 
sent. : 

‘‘ The secre’ 


tary will also be very glad to receive 
from the a of this communication the 
names and addresses of any of their friends 
(men or women) sympathetic to the movement. 


ee hot ae hn P 
‘* Hon. . (pro tem. 
‘621, Keppel-street, W.C. 
‘‘ (Miss) Eprra M. Vance. 
‘© 877, Strand, W.C. 
“The applications for membership have already 
exceeded expectation, and Lady Harberton, ever 
rot Riri this reform, has consented to be 
p ent. 
‘‘Sympathisers are earnestly requested to at 
once communicate with the secretary for par- 
ticulars of future meetings, &c.” 


A NEW WOMAN’S CLUB. 


‘Wiat ? Another new club? Yes, and strange 
| to say, of all those that already exist, not one 


can be found that fills the vacuum, except the 
‘‘ Camelot,” which, as its name indicates, is 
high in aim and wide in sphere; for is it not 
for the struggling and often lonely woman 
whose aching head and we body crave @ 
little comfort and companionship one day in 
seven ? 

This Sunday club for women is well situated 
for the purpose at 29, Queen’s-square, W.C., 
within four minutes’ walk of the British 
Museum, and its premises consist of five rooms, 
in the men and women’s college, which during 
the week are used for educational purposes. 

The or ers are jointly the Hon. Ccralie 
Glyn and Miss Alice Sandford, besides whom 
several distinguished ladies and gentlemen are 
in active sympathy with the movement, many 

iving proofs of the same by subscribing to it. 

The rules are few, and still in ‘‘ embryo,” 
awaiting the development of necessities and 
circumstances which they will be made 
to meet, always keeping in view the main 
object, the supplying a much-felt want, & 
haven of rest for lonely and weary women 
who, with well-educated minds and too often 
highly-strung nerves, will look forward as to & 
green spot in the dusty path of their daily toil 
to the quiet, pleasant Sunday gatherings at 
Queen’s-square. 

It is proposed to have the usual light refresh- 
ments, and dinner served to those who desire 
it, on very moderate terms, and “ Came- 
loters’”” who please may join the Rambling 
Club, which will be under the manage- 
ment of J. Bromley Eames, Esq., of 
the Temple, without paying an extra fee. 
Ramblers are supposed to visit churches and 
other places of interest in or near London, 
either on bicycles, on foot, or by rail, &c., and & 
competent leader will be appointed to explain 
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e ng, while for those who do not care to | Liberty fs te co oar essential to MY LOVE. 
ramble, books, pepe materials, &c., the right development of individuals and to the 
are liberally provided. Musical evenings and real grandeur of nature.” —Buckle. Not as all other women are 
debates may occasionally be arranged, which, al Rasy Is she that to my soul is dear; 
will be open to all members. If under certain unhappy circumstances | Her glorious fancies come from far, 
All letters concerning Club matters must be | liberty is mays by what seems to be know-| Beneath the silver evening star, 
addressed to the Lady uperintendent, Camelot ledge, then in God’s name, let knowledge And yet her heart is ever near. 
Club, Merton Cottage, Merton, Wimbledon. | and liberty remain. Man has no right to i 


it away even for himself; still less for his chil- 
QUOTATIONS ter ee : =  @ 


Or THOUGHTS ON THE WoMAN QUESTION, | his own proper level—this is li . 
From the Rev. Alan Greenwell’s Note Book. | is not too much to say that liberty is rooted and 


IN PRAISE OF THE FREEDOM NOT grounded in inequality. Uniformity is fatal to 


Great feelings hath she of her own, 
Which lesser souls may never know ; 
God giveth them to her alone, 

And sweet they are as any tone 
Wherewith the wind may choose to blow. 


Yet in herself she dwelleth not, 
YET ATTAINED BY WOMEN. Be tte liberty of ‘property of | Although no home were half so fair; 
“Blessed are those, liberty of worship, liberty of public meeting, No simplest duty is forgot, 
How mean soever, that have their honest will.” | liberty of press, educational li! —we want| Life hath no dim and lowly spot 
. “ Cymbeline,” Imogen. them all. Tee only legitimate + to the That doth not in her sunshine share. 
. freedom 0 w necessary for 
«© Liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright, the equal freedom of all.’"—From “* A Century ee rs saan despise ; 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with a of Revolution,” Lilly. For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
~ . * = * And giveth happiness or peace, 
Oursgtves, Not AnoTHEeR.—“ After all, you| {Ig mt in her eyes. 
‘Our life is turned know, it may be good for weak people to struggle 
Out of her course, whenever man is made on their own feet, if the strong would only She hath no scorn of common things, 
An offering, or & sacrifice, a tool, believe it, instead of always being carried.” — And though she seem of other birth, 
Or implement, a passive thing employed ‘“‘Robert Elsmere.” Round us her heart entwines and clings, 
As a brate mean, without acknowledgment ct And patiently she folds her wings 
Of common rights or interest in the land.” ‘6 T want you to have a happy life,” she added. | To tread the humble paths of earth. 


Wordsworth. “ Hivaminer,” Book 4th. |‘ A happy life,” flashed the girl, ‘‘ and you are 


keeping me from any life at all; that’s what I 


Blessing she is; God made her 80, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 

Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless. 


She is most fair, and thereunto 

Her life doth rightly harmonise ; 
Feeling or thought that was not true 
Ne’er made less beautiful the blue 
Unclouded heaven of her eyes. 


‘A wilderness is rich, with liberty.” 
Wordsworth. 


* * 

“Dear and holy Liberty! Notwithstanding 
the fools who blaspheme, and in ere of the 
wicked who abuse it, it will be always the 
best remedy for all rier as well as the most 


other people? Why shouldn’t I have what they 

have, even if it’s bad now and then? Nobody 

likes to be second in spite of themselves.” — 

“ After the Deluge,” * Avlenwe Monthly.” 
* 


“J wisH you would let me and my good 
alone! If I am to have any let it come of 
itself, not keep dings it, dinging it into me 
go.” —Tony, “ She koape to Conquer.” 

* 


are ba sedge Ae emia 4 heresy, to the 
sctlopals the ery of my conscience She is a woman ; one in whom 

and my heart. = Monte te ' The springtime of her childish years 

Hath never lost its fresh perfume, 

Though knowing well that life hath room 


For many blights and many tears. 


I love her with a love as still 

As a broad river's peaceful might, 
Which, by high tower and lowly mill, 
Goes wandering at its own will, 

And yet doth ever flow aright. 


“Tue whole woman movement of to-day 
may be summed up in Lydall’s aspiration. 
Woman at the end of the 19th century 
demands, just as man demanded at the 
close of the 18th, the opens: of the careers 
to all who have talents, without distinction 
of caste, or sect, or sex. Because Nature 
has handicapped woman adversely is a reason 
for handicapping her favourably by law or 
custom. But that is not demanded even by 
modern woman—all she asks is that the natural 
disabilities of her sex should not be artificially 
aggravated by the arbitrary interests, restric- 
tions and vetoes of the other sex. ‘Woman, in 
short, claims the rights, the privileges, the 
opportunities, and the responsibilities of a human 
being.” —‘ Review of Reviews,” July, 1894. 


bag nee . . «. The love of liberty is simply 
e instinct in man for expansion.” 
M. Arnold's us Mixed Essays,” 1879. 
¥ 


‘“ That intelligence needs culture, education, 
knowlsdpe, acquaintance with ideas, is true 
enough, but first of all it needs liberty.”— 
Abott. 

* * * 


‘‘Freedom does not create mind, but it is 
the condition of its existence.” —Aboté. 


And, on its full, deep breast serene, 

Like quiet isles, my duties lie; 

It flows around them and between, 

And makes them fresh, and fair, and green, 
Sweet homes wherein to live and die. 


—James Russell Lowell. 


COMPANY'S EXTR 


is a perfect tonic ; it braces up the system to resist 


INFLUENZA, 


it keeps the healthy well, and strengthens invalids. A perfect essence of Beef; 

its effect upon the system is lasting, not transitory like alcoholic stimulants In 

the Kitchen it provides the essential features of good cookery — appetising 
flavour, nourishment and digestibility. 
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OUR LOST LEADERS. 


Tus is indeed a sad week which has 
removed from the world two brave, noble, 
precious workers for the cause of women, 
and for all that tends to uplift humanity. 
Sir James Stansfeld died at his home in 
Sussex on February 17th, at the age of 
77; and on the same day, about midnight, 
Frances E. Willard passed away in New 
York, at the premature age of 58. The 


fame of Frances Willard and love for her sign 


were world-wide, and keen grief will be 
experienced for her loss by thousands of 
hearts. Sir James Stansfeld was less 
widely known; but those who have 
worked for many years in the woman's 
cause in this country are well aware how 
often he laid some solid permanent stone 
in the foundation of the onward move- 
ment, how his very considerable powers of 
mind and the influence of his political 
position were steadily bent to the service 
of the enfranchisement in every direction 
of women, and how staunch, loyal and 
unfailing was his aid to women’s work, 
regardless of sneers, ridicule and serious 
opposition from the leaders of his party in 
politics. 


THE RT. HON. SIR J. STANSFELD, K.C.B. 


Three ways in which he specially and 
powerfully helped women were that he 
appointed the first woman Government 
Inspector, that he found and secured the 
opening of the first general hospital for 
women medical students, and above all that 
he devoted himself to the repeal of the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Women’s) Acts, and 
secured that difficult and most important 
end. In order to do this last, he sacrificed 
his own career as a successful and steadily 
rising Liberal party man. He knew, and 
said when he entered on this work, that 
‘Gladstone would never forgive it ’—and 
the prevision was justified. Up to then, 
the career in office of Mr. Stansfeld had 
been unchecked. With each Liberal 
Ministry, from 1863, when he was appointed 
a Lord of the Admiralty (having only been 
in Parliament then four years) until he 
took up this question, he had always held 
office. But he sacrificed, and deliberately 
so, his future career in that direction, to a 
great, difficult, painful and thanklese task ; 
one so unpopular, so in conflict with “the 
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world, the flesh and the devil,” that not 
the remotest hope of nal promotion 
can have remained in his mind on his self- 
dedication to this work. Moreover, it was 
a subject that a mind of high refinement 
like his naturally turns from in utter dis- 
+. As he most Sarreaee said, in his 
farewell speech at Halifax, after receiving 
the address of gratitude from representative 
women, organised by Mrs. Scatcherd, and 
igned with many well-known names—“ It 
was not the the attacks of 
opponents, or the meeting the angry oppo- 
sition of friends—it was not even the 
constant watchfulness — and exposure 
of the falsehoods of medical advocates and 
paid agents of such laws—but it was thg 
nature of the subject itself that was the 
trial; to allow one’s mind to continuously 
contemplate the vilest a a of human 
depravity and cruelty, and to be steeped 
in the mire of the corruption that one 
loathed—this was the true sacrifice and 
sorrow that I was called on to endure for 
this work.” He had the great reward of 
seeing his efforts succeed in the total 
re of the laws in question. It were to 
be wished that his last days had not been 
saddened by the revival of them in India, 
and their threatened reintroduction here, 
and by the avowal on the part of some 
aristocratic women of their sanction to the 
principle of such degrading legislation for 
poor women. 
* 

Sir James Stansfeld, when President of 
the Local Government Board in 1871, 
appointed the first woman Government 
Inspector in the person of Mrs. Nassau 
Senior, to whom he gave the duty of in- 
vestigating and reporting on the condition 
of the children in pauper schools. Mrs. 
Senior’s report, giving a most unfavourable 
account of how those institutions were 
managed, and the result as seen in the 
after lives of the children, aroused great 
antagonism amongst the persons whose 
work was thus censured; but the President 
stood loyally by his officer, and important 
reforms for the children of the State were 
thus begun. Moreover, an invaluable 
precedent was set, and by its success a 
great impetus was given for the future to 
the Government employment of women in 
such a responsible and important position 
as that of Inspector. It was a great 
experiment when Mr. Stansfeld ventured 
on it, for had Mrs. Senior failed—had she 
been too careless or too blind to find out 
the truth, or had she made reckless charges 
that she could not substantiate—the dis- 
credit would have been reflected on the 
Minister who had made the innovation of 
employing a woman on so serious a task. 
Happily this turned out well, but the 
courage of the step can hardly be realised 
by those who only see the after-conse- 
quences in the existence at present of many 
lady Government Inspectors, under both 
local and imperial boards. 

* * * 


As regards medical women, he kindly 
consented to become the treasurer of the 
London School of Medicine, and applied 
his influence to raising the sum of £9, 
for its support. His speeches in Parlia- 
ment, and in introducing a deputation to 
the Lord President of the Council, were 
great help to the passing of the Act of 
Parliament which in 1876 made the legal 
practice of medicine by women possible. 
But his great work for this movement was 
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house a home, and thus it came about 
that Mr. Stansfeld, a member of Lord 
Palmerston’s Government, was charged, 
on the strength of the opening in the post 
office of some letters addressed to Mazzini 
at Stansfeld’s house with being party to a 
ae to assassinate Napoleon ihe Third 

e resigned His place in the Government 
on that occasion, but carried with him the 
sympathy of the Liberal part of the 
nation. Though Stansfeld really knew 
nothing of the plot, he would not say so, 
for fear of seeming to disown and desert 
Mazzini. He was returned by his con- 
stituents at Halifax again in 1865, and 
was invited by Lord John Russell to take 
the Under-Secretaryship for India in 
1866. In 1869 he was Secretary to the 
Treasury, in 1871 President of the Poor 
Law Board ; he carried the Public Health 
Act through Parliament, and was the first 
President of the Local Government Board 


done in securing a hospital school for 
women in London. He knew personally 
the chairman of committee of the Royal 
Free Hospital, and it was by influencing that 

entleman, and by unwearied tact and 
Siplomatic wisdom in clearing away various 
objections raised that Mr. tansfeld 
secured the opening to women students of 
the hospital, which had already been 
formally refused. Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake 
says :— 

“Theoretically, the day was indeed won, 
but one very formidable difficulty, and only 
one, still remained. Those students who had 
not completed their education in Edinburgh or 
abroad, were still without any opportunity or any 
prospect of qualifying for hospital instruction. 
I frankly confess that Ido not think that any 
of us unaided could have solved the problem ; 
but it was solved for us, and in the most satis- 
factory manner possible, by the unfailing kind- 
ness and indomitable energy of our friend, Mr. 
Stansfeld, who had a year or two before 
agreed, at my urgent request, to become 
honorary treasurer of the school. Seeing 
the desperate need in which we stood, 
and that, unless hospital instruction 
could be secured, we might even yet be 
wholly defeated (at least as regards 
education in this country), Mr. Stans- 
feld threw himself into the breach, and 
devoted his whole energies to induce 
the authorities of the Royal Free 
Hospital (closely adjacent to the school) 
to admit our students to their wards. 
We had applied already to the medical 
staff, and had met with an absolute 
refusal ; he appealed to the lay members 
of the Weekly Board.” 

Sir James Stansfeld was likewise 
a firm Suffragist, and stood as 
stedfastly by this cause as by the 
others. His name backed our Bill 
for many years, and he spoke for 
it on those occasions when there — 
was not a press of other members 
anxious to do so. For instance, on 
the memorable occasion, in 1884, 
when no fewer than 104 Members 
of Parliament who had actually 
signed a declaration that ‘no further 
Reform Bill would be satisfactory 
that did not include women” 
“‘ratted,” and voted against us in 
the division, under Mr. Gladstone’s 
threat that he would abandon the 
County Franchise Bill if an amend- 
ment were passed to include women in it ; 
on that occasion Mr. Stansfeld delivered 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


thus formed. This steadily prosperous 
career he interrupted and sacrificed to the 
a powerful speech, endeavouring to keep service of mankind as above recounted. 
his Liberal friends true to their pledges. | He was a Unitarian in religion. 
Surely to him we may apply the definition x ok  * 
of Emerson: ‘‘The Hero is he who is} Personally, I mourn in the late states- 
immovably centred.”’ man a most kind personal friend. During 
* * * the nine years that I represented Hackney 
In his earlier days he had shown | on the London School Board, he repeatedly 
himself loyal and valuable to the then | “ took chairs” for me, and gave my meet- 
struggling and apparently hopeless cause | ings the éclat that the presidency of a 
of Italian freedom. The band of devoted|member of the Liberal Government 
men who gave themselves to securing the|could not fail to do. This he did, 
liberation of their land from Austrian rule | with his characteristic unselfishness and 
and priestly predominance, were sure of| courage, no less during ® season in 
him, together with his wife (who pre- which I had incurred some unpopu- 
deceased him in 1885) and her sister | larity—by supporting action which I 
(who married one of the Italian | then thought, and still think, tended 
exiles, and was known as Madame | towards the happiness of mankind—as well 
Venturi), for any service that people of | as during smoother times. How invaluable 
means, good social connections and politi- | his good word and his strong presence 
eal influence could render. i 


; Mazzini, in| were in the moment when my public 
his English exile, made the Stansfeld’s | position seemed imperilled can partly be 
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imagined. He and his wife came to the 
first party that I gave after my marriage, 
and, of course, I constantly met them in 
Society, and their kindly and gracious 
presence counts for much indeed in my 
early memories. Mrs. Stansfeld an 


.| Madame Venturi were ceugntees of Mr. 


Ashurst. The present Lady Stansfeld, who 
survives her husband, -was his second wife, 
married after some years’ widowerhood. 

* * * 

This heroic figure’ of civil life has passed 
away ata ripe age; but the other whom 
we mourn leaves in our hearts the painful 
feeling of untimely loss. Though Frances 
Willard had arrived at the one of fifty- 
eight, and so could not be led young, 
yet we had never thought of her but as so 
full of life, and eagerness and power for. 
further service, that it was with a shock of 
surprise as well as with the deepest sorrow 
that we read the curt telegraphic announce- 

ment in our newspapers :— 

‘“New York, Feb. 18th.—Miss 
Frances Willard died here about 
midnight from influenza and gastric 
complications.” 

* * 


* 

She had been in delicate health 
for some few years, the stomach 
being the chief source of her failure 
in strength ; but it was the sort of 
delicacy that is often the accom- 
paniment of long life and even of 
great and constant activity, and 
had no symptom of imminent danger. 
But no doubt the long-continued 
scant diet and poor digestion had 
weakened the vital forces, that were 
worn out also by the impossibility 
of really resting that active brain, to 
such an extent that an attack of 
acute illness found no sufficient 
resistance to its debilitating power. 
She has outlived the mother that 
she so dearly loved but by a little 
more than five years, and was the 
last ' survivor of her immediate 
family, which comprised, besides 
the father and mother, fourdaughters 
and a son. What a sense of the 
brevity of human life, of the short 
time given to us to till our corner 
of the field, it causes us to reflect 
on the fact that the mother, born 
in 1805, and all her children, are 
gone in a short ninety years. 
But though she has left it so 
untimely, the great work that Frances 
Willard has initiated cannot be lost. It is 
impossible to see who can quite replace 
her. Schooled in life’s experiences by the 
struggle and effort of earning her own 
living ; later on, as a public leader, taught 
tact, judgment, and responsibility by her 
dependance on the approval and sympathy 
of others for the means for the very 
continuance of her work; and yet 
so brave, honest, and religious in 
the truest sense of an _ inward 
compulsion to follow the right as she 
believed in  it—intellectually _ brilliant, 
witty, original, quick, highly-e ucated and 
deeply thoughtful—it is not easy to see 
how she can be replaced in the Councils 
of the White Ribbon women. But her 
work is established, it may be hoped, 
sufficiently for it to continue, and to be 
led in the right direction, though her share 
in it is completed, and the labourer’s task 
is o’er. 
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“Miss ‘Willard published her 


2 Shough Ht wae chequsret, 66 all life is, b 
many shades, she has had a singularly full, 
. successful and interesting career. She was 
to small chances, as itseemed, At the 
time of her birth her father was a shop- 
: keeper—the of somebody else’s 
- business—in a small town called hurch- 
‘ ville, New York State. Her mother had 
been a school teacher till her marriage. But 
: both .parents belonged to Nature’s aristo- 
, racy ; they were of good upright ancestry, 
they were healthy, clever, and, for their 
‘position, well educated; both were full 
-of noble ambitions, and it is 
| that the wishes for a wider life of service 
‘that her father cherished, and that her 
mother aided him in with all sympathy 
and assistance possible to a wife, were 
. fulfilled by the hereditary influence on 
the daughter’s career, after being baulked 
-in the man’s own life. For the pious 
and industrious young shopman longed 
to be an ordained minister. During ten 
years after his marriage, he kept shop 
‘and toiled and saved for that ambition. 
In that time all his children were born, 
save the youngest. Frances Elizabeth 
: Caroline, the fourth of the family, was born 
September 28th, 1839. In the beginning 
- of 1841, the long-desired moment came for 
‘ the father—he saw his way to migrate to 
-. Oberlin, the newly-founded university of 
’ the anti-slavery party. there to study for 
‘the ministry. Alas! 
baffled in that life’s plan. Before ‘his 
_ studies were completed, he had an attack 
. of hemorrhage from the lungs, and: was 
medically advised that only by abandoning 
the sedentary life of the student could he 
- ward off consumption. One can imagine 
the sad heart with which he resigned him- 


self to become a farmer in Wisconsin, and 
- get off with his family to loneliness and 
manual labour in what was then “the far 
. West,” travelling in wagons for three weeks 


away from the borders of civilised society. 


Frances Willard’s mother was once heard 
“IT was content to disappear, to 
Would the 
' go, one wonders—and 
would he have been content if had known 
that it was one of his girls who was to do 
for the world more than he ‘can ever have 


to say, 


‘ re-appear in m 
father have sai 


children.” 


even hoped to personally accomplish ? 


* * * 


The free home life of the prairies was 
good for the children in their youth. The 
wise and good mother put her teacher’s 
experience in action, and taught them and 
‘trained them with a devotion and wisdom 
mental 
and moral, while the open, pure air allowed 


that developed all their powers, 


them to grow in strength. But Mrs. Wil- 
lard was always anxious that her children 
should have a good education, and as time 


went on she strained all her powers and 


her influence with her husband to secure 
this advantage. With considerable diffi- 
culty it was arranged that the son should 
go to college and become a minister. He 
passed his course with distinction, and 
after a period in the ministry, he became 
editor of the Chicugo Evening Post, but 
died at the early age of 42. For the 
irls the mother had to struggle harder. 
“The father would have set bounds to 
Frances’ ambition had it been possible. 
He urged the acceptance of a woman’s 
domestic duties.”” But the mother in her 


auto- 
bi hy under the title “My Ha 
R Helf-Cenvury,” and there is no doubt a, 


cratic self-government. 


it was only to be |. 
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attributes of her daughters led them irre- 
sistibly in other directions.” She owned 
that girls should learn to keep house, but 
she held, said Frances, that “if they dis- 
tinctly evinced other tastes that were good 
and noble, they should be allowed to 
follow them, and that in doing so they 
would gain most growth, and would most 
truly help forward the progress of the 
world.” The mother gained her point. 
Frances and Mary were allowed to study 
at the North-Western Female College, at 
Evanston, Chicago, the whole ily re- 
moving there for the purpose, and Mr. 
Willard going into business in a banking 
firm. This was in 1858. In 1862, Mary, 
the youngest of the family, died of con- 
sumption, and the father followed six 
years later of the same sad disease. 


* * * 


Meantime, Frances had become a teacher, 
beginning with a small school on the 
et and going on to become the 

incipal of her own Alma Mater. In the 
fifteen years of her life given to this voca- 
tion, she computed that two thousand boys 
and girls had passed under her influence. 
In the last of her schools, as ‘ Dean 
of the North-Western College,” she 
introduced a novel system of demo- 
The pupils took 
pledges for their own conduct, and formed 
themselves into a ‘Roll of Honour.” 
After that, as Miss Willard used to quaintly 
say, ‘They could do as they pleased, so 
long as they pleased to do right.” But her 
methods were too radical to please the 
old-fashioned management in all ways, and 
she had troubles and opposition to contend 
against, which finally compelled her to 
resign her post. It was a sad moment. 


* -« * 
But all the time that she was teach- 


ing, a yet wider sphere had attractions 
for her, and by degrees she was drawn 


orth to literature and the platform. 
‘Her first work was a memorial of her 


dead sister Mary, published by Harper, 
with the title, ‘‘ Nineteen Beautiful Years.’’ 
In 1868, a few months after her father’s 
death, she accepted the invitation of Mr. 
Jackson to st ae his daughter on a 
European tour. n her return to 
America there was another period of 
school teaching, but the platform had 
been opened to her by an almost provi- 
dential pressure, and she had proved 
so successful as a public speaker that she 
felt that here was the way to stepon to @ 
wider sphere of work. The interest 
aroused in Temperance by the famous 
“Praying Crusade” in Ohio gave the 
opportunity. In June, 1874, she had re- 
signed her position as Dean of the Women’s 
College in the North Western University 
rather than abandon various rules ‘that she 
believed to be for the students’ good; and 
in September of the same year, she 
accepted an invitation to become President 
of the newly-established Woman’s Temper- 
ance Union in Chicago. 
* * * 


The invitation had informed her ‘“ that 
the members were a little band with- 
out money or experience,’ and as it 
was necessary for her, whatever work 


she engaged in, to provide herself some- |" 


how with the means of living, this 
cannot have been an encouraging intro- 
duction to the new sphere. On the day of 
her election, one of the members said to 


wise heart ‘‘ perceived that the tastes and ‘her privately, ‘‘We have no money, but 


if you will tell us 
to 


regard 
enough. 


to be provided for, 
at that moment an enthusiastic desire to 
test the power of absolute, silent trust, so 
she replied to the 
about her salary, 
right,” giving the impression that some 
wealthy individual would privately supply 
her with the necessary income. 
not unreasonable for the Temperance 
women to think so, as it was known that 


two years’ 
which had 
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what you expect in 
we will try to raise 
As her mother subsequently 
inted out to her, this was distinctly the 
eading of Providence as to how she was 
but Miss Willard had 


friend who asked her 
‘©QOh, that will be all 


It was 


she had just returned from an expensive 
trip in Europe, the cost of 
been paid by Miss Jackson’s 
father. But that faithful friend was now 
far away and knew nothing of the need, 
and it was part of Frances Willard’s plan 
not to tell her or anybody else, but to 
simply wait and see how God would pro- 
vide for her. The consequence was that 
her own means were rapidly exhausted 
without being supplied from anywhere 
else, and she was reduced to so low an ebb: 
financially that she could not afford neces- 
sary food away from her own home, and 
waiked many miles because she had not 
the money to pay tram fares. Her mother 
had little beyond the possession of her own 
small house, ‘‘ Rest Cottage,” Evanston, 
Chicago, free from encumbrance. So the 
servant was dismissed, and the strictest 
economy prevailed. But even with these pri- 
vations, the little store of money rapidly ran 
away. At last, after several months of 
this unusual experience, Frances com- 
pletely broke down, and then her mother 
‘talked reason” to her, and made her 
perceive that ‘‘ they that preach the Gospel 
must live by the Gospel,” and insisted that 
she ‘should write to those Temperance 
women 2 plain statement of facts, and tell 
them that you have made the discovery 
that God works by human means, and they 
may help you if they like.” After this she 
was provided by her friends with a small 
but sufficient income. 
* * * 

She risked hey position, again, when, in 
1878, it was borne in upon her as she 
knelt in prayer that the Suffrage for woman 
is the only possible weapon of protection 
for her home and her highest interests, 
and that she must in future urge the 
possession of the vote for women as & 
basis of all other social reform. Almost 
without exception, her friends urged her 
not to take up the Suffrage movement. She 
nevertheless insisted upon speaking in 
favour of making the enfranchisement of 
women politically an integral part of the 
work of her association; and at the close 
of her speech, the president rose and said 
that it was desired that it should be under- 
stood that the speaker represented herself 
alone, ‘for we do not purpose to trail 
our skirts through the mire of politics.” 
As Frances Willard left the hall one of 
her friends whispered to her regretfully: 
“ Frances, you might have been a leader, 
but now you will be nothing but a lonely 
scout.” So she made another sacrifice to 
conscience, but later she brought her 
friends “into line”’ on this point. 

* * a 
For a brief time, immediately after this, 
she joined Moody, the famous evangelist, 
in his work, holding, according to his wish, 
special evangelical, prayer and Bible read- 
ing meetings for women. This work fell 
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in only about six months in con- 

uence of a difference between Moody 
sad herself as to whether she should 
consent to speak upon any subject 
on @ platform together with women 
who were not members of any Christian 
Church. After mature thought Miss 
Willard decided that it was her duty not 
to refuse to work in fellowship for good 
objects with those who did not hold her 
own faith. She said in her letter to 
Moody, “I cannot judge how the hearts 
of earnest, pure women may appear in 
God’s clear sight ; whoever will may work 
with me, if only she brings earnest pur- 


from her 


pose, devout soul, and _ irreproachable 
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character. . . . In denominational lines 
we certainly have safeguards, but I am 
sadly aware that within these lines there 
are myriads less true, less Christ-like than 
many whom I must disfellow if I take 
the dilemma by that horn.” As this argu- 
ment did not convert Mr. Moody, and she 
could not conscientiously act by his 
narrower views, Frances Wi again gave 
UP, for conscientious reasons, a position 
which appeared to promise not only a 
satisfactory financial support, but also a 
very prominent and important place in the 
religious world. 
s s s 


Tn 1878 there was an entirely new enter- 


128 
prise: her brother Oliver died very 
suddenly, leaving his paper, the Chicago 


Evening Post, in a losing condition. 
Frances Willard and her sister-in-law 
immediately determined that they would 
try to reconstruct the business and carry 
it to success. The paper was losing at the 
terrible rate of £140 a week, and every 
person whom she knew advised her not 
to attempt so impossible a task ; moreover, 
while the work was proceeding, she says, 
« Letters of warning, exhortation, and dis- 
approval were far more numerous than 

ose of subscriptions and good cheer!" 
Altogether it was, she declared, the most. 
trying ordeal of her life. It lasted but for 
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three months, during which time every 
‘possible business opening had been vainly 
‘tried, and the effort was given up. Her 
Jabours had been given without fee or 
‘reward, and the end was failure ! 
* * * 

_ Thus, thrown entirely upon the Temper- 
‘ance movement for her work and har 
Progress , linge Willard mevcaet her 
great powers of organisation, her origi- 
nality of mind, and her capacity for personal 
influence and persuasion to the completion 
-of the of the National American 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, of 
which she became first the secre and 
afterwards the President. She set before 
herself the task of visiting, in order to 
organise a Temperance Union and for pro- 


moting the cause generally, every town 
aides in the whole of the United States 
Ww. 


10,000 inhabitants according to 
the census returns. Assisted by liberal 
gifts from many wealthy friends, and by 
an appropriation from the Good Templars 
of California, she travelled nearly 30,000 


miles, visiting every. state and every terri- 
tory in the Union in the course of one 


single year (1883), completing in that 
ear her list of visits to every town of 
0,000 people, and adding to it a consider- 
able number of addresses in towns with 
only 5,000 inhabitants. She thus built up 
a real National Union of the Temperance 
women of America. In 1885 she called 
together delegates, who attended from 
forty states and territories, and a new con- 
stitution was adopted; the headquarters 
were established in Chicago, departments 
of work were provided for, and the organi- 
sation was completed of the largest society 
of women that the world has yet known. 
* * + 
In 1887 Miss Willard was elected as one 
of the lay delegates to the General Con- 
ference of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 


Five women altogether were appointed. 


from different local conferences, but were 
refused admission, to her grief and surprise, 
by the men forming the rest of the General 
Conference. In 1888 she was, as she 
says, ‘‘by the generous intervention of 
Susan B. Anthony,’ chosen President of 
the first National Council of Women of 
the United States. Meantime, year by 
year, she was enthusiastically re-elected to 
the leadership of the Women’s Christian 
‘Temperance Union, the members of which, 
having adopted a small bow of white ribbon 
as their badge, came by degrees to be 
known briefly as ‘‘ White Ribboners.” In 
1884 Miss Willard proposed to her National 
W.C.T.U. Conference plans for the organi- 
sation of a World’s W.C.T.U. The idea 
was adopted with enthusiasm, and Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt set forth as the 
first round-the-world missionary of the 
W.C.T.U., visiting and organising in 
Australia, Japan, China, India and finally 
Europe. The British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association, which was founded in 
1876, was affiliated with the World’s 
Union, and there is.no country in which 
there has not been more or less completely 
formed a branch of this great organisation. 
* * -* 

On several occasions Miss Willard re- 
ceived handsome testimonials of the love 
felt for her, and the admiration of her 
-work by sympathisers. One such occasion 
was in 1888, when a subscription was 
raised, reaching £200, to build an addition 
to her mother’s cottage, in which Miss 
Willard should have her own snug ‘“‘ den” 


great tact and discretion is obvious. 
winning nality was a large element ina 
at 


ness also were concern 
gained enthusiastic affection. Noonelistened 
more carefully, or gave closer attention to 
the opinions and observations: of others, 
though she was very decided, and quick in 
her own judgments. 
mobile features was delightfu 
cok apie can ever indicate what her face 
Md 
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and office. When the aged lady died, in| has been subjected to for the final grief | of 


1892, .the house became Miss Willard’s 
Wherever she travelled she 


ro ; 
eke Gas her home, and returned to it 
from time to time. 


* «€ * 
Her “ White Ribbon’”’ sisters 
an enthusiastic love and loyalty, 


ave her 
own in 


ayers way. That such a position was not 


ed and kept without the exercise of 
Her 
success t 


her wit, judgment and earnest- 


in making. She 


The play of her 


was in conversation. So original 


were her thoughts, and so witty and amus- 
ing the turns of her speech, that I have 
often told her that nobody had 
excuse for wanting champagne when 
she was talking—her conversation was 
quite exhilarating enough alone! 
beneath this there was intense earnestness 
and sincerity of conviction, love for women 
and their uplift, and hope and faith in the 
world’s progress. 

* 


any 


But 


* * 
Since 1891 Miss Willard has been on 


terms of close personal friendship with 
Lady Henry Somerset, to whom she paid 
long visits in this country; Lady Henry 
provided a home for her and cherished her 
tenderly, gave her all that could minister to 
her health or happiness (including a bicycle, 
which Miss Willard learned to use for the 
first time when she was 55 years of age), 


and watched over her as over a beloved 
sister. This friendship was a great joy to 
Miss Willard for years, but how it must 
have led recently to grief, searchings of 
soul and sorrow of conscience we all know. 
At the World’s W.C.T.U. Convention in 
London in 1892, Miss. Willard said :— 
‘‘Sporadic efforts are made to re-enact 


laws for the degradation of women and 
the incontinence of men; but not one of 


these conspiracies against human nature 
has succeeded in the past year. The most 


penetrating eyes in Christendom are those 


of the great leader, Mrs. Josephine Butler. 
No ingenuity, no evasion, no device ‘for 
the promotion of the public health,’ must 
beguile us, and no amount of opposition 
must affright us. So long as one woman 
on the face of the earth is condemned 
by a man’s law to be kept from disease 
for the express 9a lg of ministering 
to his lust, so long the women who wear 
the white ribbon will combine to destroy 
that law, and put the brand of Cain upon 
the forehead of that man.” Strong words, 
truly—and yet equally truly the expression 
of genuine feeling. What must have been 
her sorrow, her difficulty, when the Vice- 
President of those very women, her own 
cherished friend and powerful patroness, 
gave her sanction to and helped powerfully 
in the reimposing of such laws! ‘‘ She 
has made a grievous mistake.’ Frances 
Willard bore her testimony against her 
friend that far without flinching. Those 
who think she might have done yet more, 
that she should have severed herself more 
completely, may perhaps rather pray that 
from them may be kept such a fiery trial, 
such a conflict between love and duty, as 


this dear, sensitive, loving, grateful soul ! 


to watch— |} 


her earthly life. Only He who knows 

what it cost her to stand as firmly as she 
can measure how far a victory was 

won over self and personal feeling. 

* * * 


Those who have themselves been in the 
garden of Gethsemane, when the conflict 
between love and personal interests on 
the one hand and stern and thankless 
duty on the other has been fought, those 
who have themselves come forth worn and 
miserzble, if victorious, will be the last to 
apportion praise or blame in such a case. 

* * 


Miss Willard wrote a very great deal of 
matter. She was the Editor-in-Chief of 
the Union Signal, and her contributions 
were one of the chief attractions of its 

es. Her books include several on 

emperance and on organisation, a life of 
her mother, an amusing account of how 
she learned to ride the bicycle, and a book 
for girls called ‘‘ Ways to Win.” 

FuorENCcE Fenwick MILier. 


‘* Lire itself consists, say the philosophers, in 
the effort to affirm one’s own essence. Meaning 
by this, to develop one’s own existence fully 
and freely, to have ample light and air, to be 
neither cramped nor overshadowed. So potentis 
the charm of life and expansion upon the living, 
the moment men are aware of them they begin 
to desire them, and the more they have of them 
the more they a Arnold. 

* 


Apmrration.—‘* A thoughtful writer has 
said: that one of the last lessons life teaches 
is the difference between love and admira- 
tion. At first, we believe that they are the 
same, and think that we prize love when we 
are really exul! in admiration. But heaven 
is the world of love, not the world of ad- 
miration. The disciples rejoiced when men 
admired them, when the spirits were subject 
unto them. At the outset of His work Jesus 
Himself was tempted to accept admiration at 
the cost of love. He rejected it and had to 
make the most of such love as was given Him, 
for of admiration He had very little from his 
puzzled and stammering followers. Indeed, as 
the same writer remarks, love is hard to 
express; one must master half-a-dozen languages 
besides that of the tongue before he can render 
it. Admiration is a pungent, concentrated, 
unmistakable thing, and men drink it in as 
the elixir of life. Doubtless, when admiration 
is sincere, it elevates those who give it, and 
it may greatly help and quicken those who 
receive it. It is the starved heart that does 
not know what it is generously to admire 
Multitudes of men oa women would have 
acquitted themselves more worthily if they had 
received at the right time the encouragement 
they had earned. Still, admiration will not 
compare with love. Admiration takes hold of 
something which is not the essence of the soul. 
Admiration is based too often on the power to 
do brilliant things. Admiration may have even 
a lower foundation than that; it may rise or 
fall with the appreciation of the world. So long 
as & man succeeds, it follows him. Whenever 
he appears to fail, even though the apparent 
failure may be an actual triumph, it turns away 
in disappointment. Love does not depend on 
anything external ; love does not ask the opinion 
of others ; love lays hold of the heart and clings 
to it. It attaches itself to what endures, rejoices, 
not that the spirits are subject to the dear ones, 
but rather is glad because their names are 
written in heaven. ‘Love beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things.’ Love can survive straining and 
bruising; admiration is brittle. Admiration 
replaces one ideal very easily by another. Love 
cannot forget. It holds the door open for new 
comers, but it lets no guest pass out. Admira- 
tion is the spectator that turns away when its 
eyes are feasted. Love is the communicant 
at the table of a perpetual sacrament.” 

. Rev. Dr. Nicoll. 
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Our Open Columns. 
[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 


otislon té vied on subjects here 
written upon.} 


WOMEN AND THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL CLASSES. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s Siena. 


Dgar Mapam,—Last week, while collecting 
some information for an educationist in America, 
I ascertained certain facts which are of impor- 
tance just now, when we are on the eve of a 
London County Council election. 

As your readers know, the County Council, 
through the Technical Education Board, gives 
immense sums of money for technical training. 
It disburses its funds in various ways, by 
direct money grants to different education 
centres, by scholarships and exhibitions. I 
should like to draw aldention to the Board’s 
method of fulfilling its duty to girls and 
women. 

Take one item, for example, the grants to 
secondary schools. Appendix III. to the 
Board’s report for 1895-96 shows that of £1,900 

ven for equipment at different institutions 
gr400 went for boys, and of the £14,000 given 
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| for maintenance £10,000 went to boys; the 


ee for 1896-97 are greater as a whole, but 
e disproportion 
education of boys and girls about the 
same. 
On the County Council there has been a 
element which deprecates the entrance 


prof 
je01 the world; but the working man 
not accepted that idea' for the women of his 
class, and he makes his opinions felt on the 
Technical Education Board. 

In October 1898, when the Board discussed 
the advisability of starting domestic economy 
schools, the object was stated to be the training 
of girls as “‘ home makers.” The Board's view 
of what goes to make a “home maker” was 
apparently a very narrow one. A pol c, 
to get two-thirds of its classes formed by pupils 
holding Board scholarships, need only give 
instruction for five months in cookery, hl Pe 
work, dressmaking, laundry work, housewifery, 
and hygiene. On the Board sit many men of 
sound educational knowledge, and they must 
know that it is unfair to a child of thirteen to 


make its training so completely “ practical.” | 
They would not for s moment countenance | marry at once, but on the 


such a method with boys. 


between the help for the | d 
remains 
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| desseeseres I am glad to say, through 

uence of the able women at the heads of the. 
omestic economy schools, have given in their 
course of study some literature, or » OF 
science, and thus risen above the scheme of the 


One of the polytechnics has opened its day 
school to girls, and is trying the oxpulienann of 
co-edu: . The girls get the same training 
as the boys on the intellectual side, and while 
the boys follow workshop courses, the girls: 
wane I s told that my ‘th cookery 

; was e 
classes for instance, the girls from the day 
school were far quicker in grasping princi: 
and carrying them out, than those who wor 
all day at meer employments in the Domestic. 


Economy . 
And oh, if the Board only had a sense of. 
humour! Think of its stating that it aims to 
train girls of thirteen as artizans’ wives! In 
looking over some of the reports as to what 
becomes of the scholarship girls on lea the 
Domestic Economy Schools, I find that ] 
four-fifths of them are in situations, domestic or 
industrial, of the one-fifth remaining most are 
waiting for situations, and among the whole 
number there is not a single wife. Does any 
sane man on the Council desire girls to marry 
until they are twenty-three or more, and even 
if he does, why not recognise that girls do not 
contrary take up for 


Some of the! eight or nine years some gainful pursuit. 


FACSIMILE OF MISS WILLARD’S HANDWRITING. 


a more efficient workman by ha 
contact with the actual conditions of 
in the outer world. 

In the case of women the separation between 
the amateur and trade worker is not marked. 
Instead of frankly acknowledging that much of 
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Board seems to hug the very narrowest inter- 
pretation of the Technical Education Act. At 
one educational centre the head mistress is wide 
awake to the needs of her girls, and is desirous 
of establishing a igpee Rage for children’s 
nurses. But her ex t plan will prob- 
ably fall through, because the funds of 
the institute are low, and the Technical 
Education Board must not be looked to “‘ to 
teach trades.” But surely in entirely women’s 
occupations where no system of apprenticeship 
exists, and there is no trade union to 
interfered with, the Board should meet the 
needs of alarge body of the workers. And I 
know some men on the Council are ready to 
give most generous aid in such lines of work if 
public feeli were aroused sufficiently to 
silence those members who are never meery of 
of the 


maids, or nurses, instead le 
miserable sort of apprenticeship as 
small situations, a more self-reliant type 
ili take up these callings, and might 

me the Joseph Arches who would lead 
their weaker f 


ows out of the land of 
bondage. 
our Patent Klastie 
not 


fail to write for our Illustrated List ! 
Kaitted Corset & Clothing Co., 118, 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham.—Mention 
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Figure out Compression, thro 
Ladies should 
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COX & PAINTER, LTD., Linen Merchants, Malvern 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALIZY: ABDOMINAL CORSE®. 


“Qne of the most popular Corsetitres of the 
resent day is Miss Sap.ep, of 211, Oxford Street. 


he thoroughly studies the ties of each 
‘| individual , but is ly successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 


Times, May 8rd, 1896. 
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158 Strand, W.C. 
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-THE LADY AND .THE 
DONKEY CART. 


Braille more thoroughly masters and digests a 
book than is ble in ordinary reading. 

In these days, too, Braille is used in the 
mission field, being already adapted to some of 
the dialects in China and India with great 
success—especially in Mr. Murray’s work in’ 
China among the blind beggars, of which Miss 
Gordon Cumming gives such an interesting 
account. 

I must not occupy more of your valuable 
space ; any other information can be obtained 
at the addresses already given in the SignaL.— 
I am, dear madam, very faithfully yours, 

Sandown, Isle of Wight. N.G. 


Up to now, the influence of the Board has 
been almost entirely in the o posite direction. 
In its reports we can that it offers 
«Evening Exhibitions in Science and Tech- 
nology, which are intended to defray the fees 
and travelling expenses of persons occupied 
during the day in the ordinary avocations of 
life and attending classes in science or 
technology in some polytechnic, school or other 
institute approved by the Technical Education 
Board. e exhibitions will be open to persons 
of either sex.” How generous that sounds! 
but a little doubt overtook me when I read that 
candidates must enter under one of three classes, 
and that in class A, ‘‘it is expected that boys” 


A FAMILiaR figure in the little Hertfordshire 
of Red e, is Mrs. Ann Markham, 
who drives about in her little donkey cart, as 
comfortable and happy-looking an old lady as 
you could wish to see. 
“ Ghe resides in her well-appointed house, 
North-place, Redbourne, and a pleasant 
life story to the representative of the Herts 
Advertiser, from which we reproduce the por- 


will enter, in oe B and C, “ eammeyseee an eke “In the 
act nat rabjere to. be wngit the list of | SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. first place,” 
was put to rout, and I saw that the phrase| County Councit. Vorrs.—C. A. writes :— must tell you 
‘ open to persons of either sex’ was an example | Can I, a single woman, tenant of a wee fiat in house not ny are— 
of aldermanic wit. owned by gouupler. TO%s,y prelimianries betore “quietly ix Seven 
The exhibitions are given for classes in Meten to ibs erin on March 8rd? Previously I was e ed 8 I 

, 1 iron and steel manufacture, in bread- fisqualified because I held rooms in the house of its Tied trom 


owner. 
Our correspondent is entitled to a vote for 
local elections. She is qualified as an occupier, 
viz., @ person occupying a house, part. of a 
house, or even s room, provided the landlord 
does not live on the premises. The period of 
qualification (which is not necessary for School 
Board election) is one year—twelve months 
immediately preceding the 15th July in any 


maso 

making (wait, dear Editor, it’s for bakers), carpen- 
try, carriage-building—in short, in the whole 80 
suhjects there is only one occupation usual for 
women, namely, telegraphy and telephony. 
There are no exhibitions offered for cooks, none 
for dressmakers, none for milliners, none for 
artificial flower-makers, although the poly. 
technics are holding struggling classes in all 
these subjects. Little wonder, then, consider- 


sciatica for 
twelve 
months, and 
could not get 
gx down to the 

‘door without 
a stick. Doc- 
tors told, me 
I should have 


ing glee gt help and enoouragement that roar by oy cael pr Gevemuent hee = PY LMY YW to He in bed 
the ‘“trade-classes” for women are few. At | Dung on e church door, she must see er ' “il 
one class the dressmakers told me that they | name is there, and if not, write to the overseer sarge es hint har ig Barges on, and 


and claim to be registered. But if she is not ad to do wal | 


already registered to vote for this C.C. election is 
out of the question, and she must just take 
care she is on for next time. 

L. B. B.—You can obtain all particulars of the 
new “Muir Hall of Residence” for women 
students at Edinburgh, by writing to the secre- 
tary at thataddress. There is another residence 
for women students at 6, Archibald-place, 
Edinburgh. : 


very much wanted more instruction, but that 
one evening a week was all they and the Centre 
could afford. At most of the Centres dress- 
making is the only “ trade class” carried on for 
women wage-earners. Cooks can improve 
themselves in their trade at one or two of the 
polytechnics, artificial flower-makers at one, 
nurses and housemaids nowhere. 

Some 100,000 women have votes for the 
County Council, many women are acting as 
canvassers and speakers for the different can- 
didates ; now is the time to heckle the future 
councillor, and to exact his promise that his 
influence will be used to right these injustices. 
—I am, dear Madam, yours very truly, 


Harrgiot StaNTON BLatTcu. 


[The Editor finds that at the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, Regent-street, the instruc- 
tion seems wholly for men, and in applied art, 
in which both sexes can join, there 7s a life class 
twice a week for men—but ‘a life class for 
women will be formed if sufficient apply ” ; that 
is to say, there is no life class to which a girl 
can go. Will Mr. Sydney Webb or some other 
“ Progressive ” explain ?] 


Sometimes my leg would give way and 
let me down, and I had a terrible job 
to get up and down stairs. As I had 
been a healthy woman I felt this confinement 
to the house very much, though my husband 
bought me a donkey and cart so that I could 
get out a little. One day I received through 
the post a book telling of the remarkable cures 
effected by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People, and read it through. I resolved to try 
the pills, and did so, with the result that after 
taking four boxes I was able to walk about 
once more free from . Now I can walk a 
couple of miles, for I went to the school treat 
yersarcay and felt no worse for the exertion. 

feel confident it was the pills that cured me, 
and I’ve taken no other medicine since I took 
them.” 

At this moment, the neat little donkey and 
conveyance came into sight. ‘ Of course,” said 
Mrs. Markham, “I shall keep the donkey and 
cart, and enjoy occasional drives now I am well, 
but if-I had not seen that book I should have 
been no use at all now.” 

The book which Mrs. Markham received is 
one of the many ways in which the usefulness 
of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills is made known to 
the public; but the news of their 4 cures 
ig constantly being reported in the papers. 
They are famous among the highest and 
the lowest in the land for the cure of anwmia, 
palpitation of the heart, indigestion, general mus- 
cular weakness, rheumatism, sciatica, chronic 
erysipelas, and to restore Li and sallow com- 
plexions to the glow of he th. They are also 
a splendid nerve and spinal tonic, and thus 
have cured many cases of paralysis, locomotor 
ataxy, neuralgia, St. Vitus’ dance, and nervous 


Current News 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


THe new woman is very much in evidence in 
Uncle Sam’s offices, for in the post-offices she 
prevails to the extent of 7,670, and in the 
various departments of the postal service at 
Washington, and throughout the country, the 
oath of office has been administered to over 
80,000 women to qualify them for service in 
handling, distributing or otherwise dealing with 
the mails.—Christian Advocate. 

a 

Tue First Woman’s Parer.—The first paper 
devoted to women’s interests was printed during 
the reign of good Queen Anne, as she was called 
by her loving subjects. It was known as the 
Woman's Almanack, and contained directions 
for preserving, cooking, making perfumery, and 
advice on love and marriage. It was dedicated 
to the Queen, and preceded by.100 years all the 
English annuals, surviving most of them. 

* * 

Miss Du Cane, whose water-colours are now 
on show in London, is a marvellous young lady 
in one way, in that she has only studied painting 


that much of the value of their work is lost. during the last three years. No one, to see her | headache. They are now obtainable of all 
clever sketches, would imagine that she was so aemiste, and from Dr. Williams’ Medicine 


Tam one of three sisters who write Braille, 
| Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, London, at 


——_—__— 


READING FOR THE BLIND. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s Siena. 


Dear Mapam,— D. M.” is evidently a most 
enthusiastic Braille writer, as most people are 
who take up that work. 

But will you allow me to say that, though 
Braille is so easy and pleasant to learn and to 
write, it is very important that it should be 
done correctly. Many people, taking it up as a 
new pursuit, do it carelessly, with the result’ 


and enjoy doing it; but we find that our own : : ‘enced. An Italian sk 

end enjoy doing it; but we find that out 22 | comparatively inexperienced. An Ttlian ste) ag da. a box, of ax for ils. 0a. but ar 

go over the sheets after us. This second scrutiny | ,4q her Royal Highness has bought another genuine only with full name, Dr. Williams’ 
> || Pink Pills for Pale Peovle. Pink pills sold 


is so thorough, that when the books are sent up : : ; f 
to Miss Arnold, for use in the circulating Library Se ae enna in a ene jh | loose or from glass jars cannot be Dr. 


for the Blind, 114, Belsize-road, N.W., they | jent by Her Majesty is a rather dazzling one of Williams’, and won’t cure you; substitutes 
require little or no altering before they are! ..arlet geranium beds at Osborne. A great never cured anyone ! 


bound. But we do hear of cases in which whole F Tee aed 

sheets have to be re-written, on account of ee Miss Du Cane’s pictures are sold 

ey i ota omitted words, and other mis- * * * “ett me,” pleaded the artless maid, 
2 ; Death or “Saran GRAND’s” HusBanp.— ‘‘ wherein lies the secret of the art of conversa- 


May I suggest to those who need a new : : 
interest in life, and who yet from weakness The death has taken place, at Warrington, of | tion.” The sage assumed the attitude he was 


could not do the actual writing (for it needs Surgeon Lieut.-Col. D. C. McFall. The | wont to assume when in the act of imparting 
some amount of strength), that they should deceased gentleman was the husband of | yigdom, and said: ‘ My child, listen.” ‘I am 
undertake the correcting of others’ work. This Madame Sarah Grand, author of “The Heavenly listening.” breathlessly she ea “Well, 
would be most valuable help to all concerned, Twins” and “The Beth Book,” and had resided my child,” he rejoine d, ‘that is all there ia of 


and the kind corrector would benefit much in | Many years in Warrington, where his wife’s é ce 
her turn, for the writer and corrector of first book, ‘ Ideala,” was published. the art of conversing agreeably. 
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‘THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


K FOOD OF THE HIGHEST ORDER OF EXCELLENCE | 


For 
Young Children, 
Nursing Mothers, 
and invalids. 


The “ D,C.L.” MALT EXTRACT is not 
a — nor beverage in 
se, but a FOOD and a DIGESTER. 


ti 

readily cory t he fancy. n the 

“D. MALT FX TRACT will be found 
as 


of the strongest stout in exci an 
abundant flew of mill without any of the 
objectionable ef an alcoholic 
en and specially 

repared lever lid Tins, by Chemists, 
Grocers, etc ; everywhere. 


THE DISTILLERS CO., Limited, EDINBURGH. 


eof the Celebrated “D.C.r.” 


Yeast. 


HOVIS 


Strengthens the Digestion and 
improves the General Health. 


SOLD BY ALL LHADING BAKERS AND GROCERS. 


6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread and Biscuits sent on receipt of Stamps, ty 
Ss. FITTON & SON, Taters, MACCLESFIELD. 


BREAD 


TH WEGETARIAN DEPOT 
96, Crawford Street, Baker Street, London, W. 
wou Goods intended for Health and Progress are — 
Food Specislities. Eyeeme Clothing. Household 
quisites. Literature, etc. Price List on application, or by 
post upon sending 1d. stamp. 


2 — ‘How I make £100 Say, 
4100. certain from 25 hens kept in absolute 
confinement.” Hundreds doing it. Pamphlet explain- 
we aT 1/1. — Address, Rodgers, 88, Aldates, 


Fasevuary 24, 18968. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Published, price 4/6 net, cheap edition 8/6 net. 
een Cases, before, os 8 ee 


TALLERMAN TREA 
Batted by A Shadwell, M-A., MB. 3. Oxon., M.R.C.P, 
PN Salt ery a) . Dry Air in 
umatism and — 
Sprains, Suan ate and Beintal Joints, Sciatica, Lum 
and kindred diseases, accompanied 
bears trouble, or ot otherwise. 
REsvuLTs OBTAINED in British, LS grr and ee, 
Hospitals, Medical Meetings, and Private Practice, 


AUTHORITATIVE Notes and ba gave upon the demonstrated 
Head 0! e treatment and permanency of the benefit 
vi 


Barturerz, Timpatt & Cox, London, W.C., to be had of 
all booksellers, also of The Seoretary, Tue TALLERMAN 
TreaTment InstrTUTE, 50, Welbeck Street, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
Price 1|- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 386, Strand, W.C. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will’ not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes so 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
tor knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLimson 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 24. 


IK ARE ZZA" niriag. 


A bold, brave book, teaching ideal marriage, = of the 
unborn child, a designed and controlled maternity 
Union Sicuan: Thousands of women have blessed 
SrockHamM for et thousands of men and women 
| will bless her for Kanezza. Price 4/6 net., post free. 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 7, Imperial Arcade, 
; Ludgate Circus, Londop, E.G. 


ae DRESSMAKING 
CUTTING and FITTING 


Taught by Mrs. COPPING, 
High-class Dressmaker. 
For particulars apply, 41 AMPTHILL Sarin (near Euston), 
: Lonpon. 


one interestee in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Sontains all the Nursing News of the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical 


Men and Nurses; 


11, 


ADI“ STREET, 


Price 


Drama; 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every apna 


One Penny. 


eee 


Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


Hospital News; Discussions by 


Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


STRAND, W.c. 


“THE... WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’ 8 

Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 
The “WOMAN'S SICNAL” is sent direct from" 

any date, to any address at home or abroad, for ° 


from all 


otk and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every Thursday, 


« 3 Office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
Sd., for six months for 4s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d 


SUBSCRIPTION MNOTICH. 


Subscribers who desire ‘“THE WOMAN’S SICNAL” 2, post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount, 


as stated above, addressed :-— 


To the Manager, ‘WOMAN'S SICNAL,” 


80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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